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Wes 299 Market Street ; There is also abundant evidence in Catholic sides about eight and twenty rivulets great and 

*. 4 . , 


incite tieseaiiitaatenns titties Sihiiadanaeiaaiaa ble in writers to show that the Waldenses may be traced small, which winding their courses in different di- 
a. Three oan pseendrnpon i for Fie Dalles. to a still higher antiquity. ‘The inquisitor Riene-| rections, contribute to the fertility of the valleys 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher, "SS Sacco, who wrote in the thirteenth century,/and make them resemble a watered garden.’* 

’ 


free of expense, says, “this sect is the most ancient of all, some — Piedmont contains many beautiful and ferti'e 
AGENTS,— persons asserting that it has existed since the time yajlies, where the smiling verdure of meadows, 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. 


of pope Sylvester, (A. D. 33) and others tracing and rich luxuriance of orchards, are strikingly 
‘its origin even to the time of the apostles.’"} _ contrasted with the rugged grandeur of the sur- 
For Friends’ Weekly Intellie Claudius Seissel, archtishop of ‘Turin, in ® rounding mountains. Some of the vallies are so 
Se en nen , book which he published against the Vaudois iN completely encircled by steep ridges and precipi- 
= Gane Gaede tn a a the year 1547, says, that ‘after much research tous rocks, as to be only accessible by narrow 
BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. he finds it impossible to fix the exact antiquity Or passes; and the inhabitants thus shut out from the 

CHAPTER IIL. origin of this sect; and he freely acknowledges world are defended by the bulwarks of nature. 


. , . “that there i eat reason to conclude that the > ' 
History of the Waldenses previous to the Refor- there is great reaso It has been remarked by an intelligent historian 


mation sect of the Vaudois has been in existence many that it would seem “as if the all-wise Creator had 


The Wald Youdoi turi | centuries, because all sorts of people at various from the beginning designed this place as a cab- 
os . age : 
1e Waldenses or Vaudois were, Curing (he times have tried in vain to root them out, yet in 


ephtiiits auttinz aie iain aieieaiiag mail inet wherein to put some inestimable jewel, or in 
nea ante . ; tp ree 

. bh Vall v Pi . a af = ” on a opposition to the opinions of the whole world which to reserve mary thousand souls which should 

in the Valleys of Piedmont, but alterwards spread’ they have still continued unconquered and invin- jot bow the knee before Baal.’’t 

through several nations of Europe. We learn cipie.” 


from the letters of Jean Rodolphe Peyran, one of — tye further observes that the Vaudois or Wal- 
the pastors of the modern Waldenses, that the genses owe their origin to Leo, a pious man, who 
term used in that country to designate an inhab- heing shocked at the avarice of pope Sylvester, 


itant of the Valleys is Vaudes; and that Vaudois (A. D. 335) and the excessive donations of Con- 
in the French and Waldenses in the Latin are jantine, was no longer willing to continue in 


corresponding terms. communion with the bishop of Rome, and was 

He says they should not be considered as re-| py jowed by great numbers of good men.t From 
formed churches, but rather as evangelical or hig cause it is supposed by some that the Wal- 
apostolic, because they have never been connect: denses were formerly called Leonists; but by 
ed with the image wership of Rome, but have, on others this title is derived from Leo of Ravenna, 
the contrary, protested against it from the earliest) wyo protested against the papal power in the 
. | ‘reign of Charlemagne. ‘The inquisitor Rienerus 

his agrees with a statement quoted by Pey- Sacco! bears witness to the purity of their morals, 
ran from a French historian, who says, * those saying that they lived justly before all men, that 


who were called Manicheans, and afterwards they had good sentiments respecting the Deity, 
Vaudois, Albigenses, and Lollards,—and who 80 and that they blasphemed only the church of 


frequently reappeared pee a variety of — Rome and the clergy, to which the laity willingly 
ere rigee remnant of pr peg Christians consented, He adds in another place, that the 
of Gaul, who were attached to many ancient! Cathari (or Manicheans) were few in number, 


usages, which have since been changed by the there not being more than four thousand of them 


ire 7 Rome, — hore ribo Opinions in the whole world; but those who “are sometimes 
which that court has established in the course of called Leonists, and at others Vaudois, were an 


ages.’ * For instance, these primitive Christians ingnire number, and that he having often assisted The inhabitants of these valleys are generally 
were unacquainted with the worship of images.” «4 examine these heretics had counted forty-one POOt: frugal. and industrious. In many places the 
It is very remarkable that these men, almost un-| of their schools in the diocess of Padua, and ten! @ee!vities of the mountains are so steep that they 
known to the rest of the world, should have per-\i, Rubac or Clemma. : are obliged to build walls to support the soil, and 
severed constantly from time immemorial in cns-,  [ ghall add but one more testimony to the an- Prevent it from being washed down by the heavy 
toms which in all other places have passed away. tiquity of the Waldensian church, which is that of "@'"%- 
It is with customs as with languages; an infinite \aite Brun, the celebrated geographer. They have to break up the ground by manual 
number of ancient terms are preserved in distant He « Sali lalldiaal r S, cence labor, since no cattle can be used to plough; and 
cantons, while in the capitals and large cities lan- aw é ays . ve rere ate =. anna eae they are compelled to carry the hay and corn on 
ynage varies from age to aye. The people in the! os om audois residing in the Valleys of their backs, and thus to perform the labors which 
vicinity of ‘Turin, who inhabit the caves of the|' e Alps, w o for at least twelve centuries have in other countries are assigned to beasts of bur- 
Vaudois, preserve the dress, the language, and al-, a be wa en ee teen eee The by means of unwearied perseverance, 
most all the rites of the age of Charlemagne.* eae at = a rag the privation of then they succeed in gaining a scanty subsistence, con- 
The antiquity of the Waldeusian church and| PT iedme ss ani toi infidel tie ‘de. ¢ sisting chiefly of rye, buckwheat, and chesnuts. 

some of its distinguishing tenets are incontestibly _. Sea : , aren " wien they reside, de- Such is the account yiven by geographers and 
proved by the following extract from a poem ")‘°* 'S ace rom two Latin words, pede mon: travellers uf the condition of the Waldenses in the 
called La Noble Loicon, written in the old Pro. (@™, gnulying the foot of the mountain. present century; but in ancient times they were a 
vencal language about the year 1100: . It is about one hundred and fifiy miles long and! jyeh more numerous people. 

/ninety broad; and bounded on the north by the. ‘There is no reason to suppose that the Wal- 
Valais, a canton of Switzerland, on the east by denses were entirely separated from the Catholic 
Srasliniecasatameaes My 0 came of a and church earlier than the ninth century, although 

renoa, and west by France. con- 


: lof ; " they denied the supremacy of the pope, and op- 
; sia vane ofty mountains belonging to the chain ,osed many of the ceremonies which had been 
that is, whosoever refuses to curse, to swear, to|f the Alps, and enclosing among thei a number) introduced. In this respect they were not alone: 


lie, to commit adultery, to steal, to be revenged\° fertile and secluded vallies. ‘The whole coun-| fe we find that “ nine bishops of Italy and Swit- 
:' try is “ an interchange of hill and dale, mountain 


George C. Baker, bookseller, Pearl Street, N. Y. 





The Vaudois formerly occupied a large portion 
of Piedmont; but they have at different times been 
driven from some of the most fertile spots, and 
they are now principally confined to three of the 
valleys, Luzerna, Perousa, and San Martino, in the 
Province of Pinerolo. “ The present population 
occupying fifteen villages or parishes, under the 
care of thirteen pastors, whose religious duties 
‘extend to one hundred and three hamlets annexed 
to the villages, amounts to [about] twenty thou- 
sand souls, besides one thousand seven hundred 
Roman Catholics.t She villages are for the most 
part situate in the valleys, the hamlets on the de- 
clivities of mountains; and whilst the former are 
in some instances surrounded by vineyards and 

. meadows, the latter are exposed to a scorching 
sun in the summer, and are encompassed in win- 
ter for some mouths by deep snow, winch, while 
it envelops the hamlets in its white mantle, de- 
mands the greatest caution on the part of the in- 
habitants, as it fills up the ravines and conceals 
the precipices from view.’’|| 


Que non vogli mandir ne jura, ne mentir, 
N’ occur, ne avoutrir, ne preure de attrui, 
Ne s’ avengeur deli suo ennemi, 

Los dison qu’es Vandes, et los feson morir:t 


* Nouvelles Lettres sur les Vaudois, par Jean Rodolphe 


* M. Brun’s Geo. vol 3. Jones, i. 426. Peyran, Int. xvii. 
Peyran, p. 133. ‘ : |  * Jones, C. H. ii. 27. + Peyran’s Letters, p. 28. '+Sir Samuel Moreland’s Hist. of the Churches of Piedmont. 
+ These verses are quoted in Hallam’s Middle Ages, p.{ N. Lettres sur les Vaudois, p. 28. Appendix to do. 154. | t Int. to Peyran’s N, Lettres sur les Vaudois, xviii. 
507, with the orthography somewhat different. | N. Lettres, 8. V., p. 22. 


f! Int. to N. L, V.. Peyran, xix. and Xxx. 
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zerland, in the year 590, rejected the communion a service of twenty years, he too suffered martyr. these obstacles; he not only read it himself, but 
of the pope as an heretic;’’ and in the latter part dom. 


nd jhe caused the New Testament to be translated 
of the eighth century Paulinis, bishop of the, But previous to this time a considerable body into French, and thus procured for the common 
church of Aqulea in Italy, opposed the papal of dissenters who bore the name of Paterines ap | people the inestimable treasures it contains. 
usurpations, and condemned the decrees of the peared in Italy, in the cities of Milan, Modena, In proportion as he became acquainted with 
second council of Nice, which had established the Ferrara, Verona, and many other places. They|the scriptures he perceived more clearly the mass 
worship of images.* taught that * a Christian church ought to consist! of superstition and idolatry that prevailed, and he 
The first eminent pastor among the Waldenses| only of good people; that it is not right to take) began to preach against the corruptions of the 
of whom we have any account was Claudius,/oaths, nor to kill mankind; that faith without|church of Rome and the vices of the clergy. 
bishop of Turin. He was born in Spain, and had) works will not save us; that the church ought not! d 
been chaplain of Lewis the Meek, king of France|to persecute any, even the wicked; that the law! received the word of Truth. The clergy were 
and emperor of the West, by whom he was ap-|of Moses was no rule to Christians; that there} incensed at this boldness in a layman. and alarm- 
pointed to the bishoprick of ‘Turin in the year/was no need of priests, especially wicked ones; ed at the prospect of their craft being endanger- 
817. and that the ceremonies, orders, and sucraments ed, Pope Alexander If. being informed of these 
Ile was celebrated for his knowledge of the of the church of Rome were futile, expensive, op ‘proceedings anathematized the reformer and his 
scriptures, and began to preach with great zeal pressive, and wicked.”* The Paterines 


’ | were de-| adherents, and through the instigation of the 
against the superstitions of the age, such as cent in their deportment, modest in their dress priests a vivlent persecution was stirred up, which 


images, relics, pilgrimages, and crosses.* and manners, and their morals irreproachable.— compelled Waldo in the year 1163 to quit Lyons, 

Ile denied the supremacy of the pope, saying, They were not eager to accumulate wealth, and and dispersed his flock, who fled into different 
* He alone ts apostolic who bas the doctrines of avoided commerce because it exposed them to countries carrying with them every where the 
the apostles, and not he who boasts of sitting in temptation, choosing rather to live by labor and principles of their faith, which took root and mul- 
the chair of the apostle.’’{ useful trades. ‘They were always employed IN| tiplied. Waldo himself settled in Dauphiny, where 

This course produced a great clamor among |spare hours either in giving or receiving instruc- he preached with such success, that great num- 
the monks, and drew upon bim so much hatred ton. Their bishops and officers were mechanics, bers embraced his doctrines, who were afier wards 
as to endanger his life; but he still continued to! weavers, shoemakers, and others, who maintained denominated Leonists, Vaudois, Albiyenses or 
labor in the good cause, and with so much suc- themselves by their industry. 


Multitudes flocked to his ministry and gladly 


About the year Waldenses; these various names being applied in 
cess, that the valleys of Piedmont in the neiyh- 1040 they became a very numerous people in different countries to people professing nearly the 


borhood of Turin were filled with his disciples. | Milan, which was their principal residence; and game doctrines. 
It is stated by Catholhe writers, that the Wal- here they flourished at least two hundred years.t 


Being still persecuted from place to place, 
denses preserved the opinions of Claudius in the 


In the twelfth century the number and zeal of Waldo retired to Picardy and from thence to 
winth and tenth centuries; but there is no record the Waldenses were much increased by the labors Germany, where his labors were attended with 
of the exact time when they finally separated from of Peter Waldo of Lyons, a celebrated teacher of abundant success: he at length settled in Bohe- 
the Catholic church. religion, who has by some writers been erroneous-| mia, where he finished his course in the year 

Although the church of Rome was then sunk ly considered the father of the Waldensian church. | 1179, after a ministry of twenty years. There is 
tu the lowest point of superstition and ignorance, "This mistake has probably arisen from the coinci-|no doubt that he was instrumental in raising up, 
the papal power had not yet acquired that des-|/dence of names, and from the circumstance that)or at least in confirming that large class of dis- 
poetic sway which afterwards enabled it to tyran-| until bis time these dissenters had remained in senters known by the names of Bohemian Breth- 
nize over the consciences of men. This may w- comparative obscurity. ren and Moravians.* 
count for the circumstance that Claudius was not) [t appears that about the year 1160 the doc- Numbers of the followers of Waldo fled to 
excommunicated or put to death. trine of transubstantiation began to prevail in the Piedmont, taking with them his translation of the 

The inhabitants of the valleys who had em- Roman chureh; that is to say, the people were|scriptures, which was an inestimable gift to the 
braced the views of Claudius continued for some taught to believe that the wafer and wive conse-| faithful Waldenses. 
years after his death to live in peace and security, erated by the priest and eaten by the people, were — ‘There is abundant evidence to prove that the 
aud their numbers are supposed to have been the identical body and real blood of Christ, and, Waldenses, or dissenters professing the same prin- 
augmented by immigration from other districts. not the mere emblems as had been formerly be- ciples, spread throughout Europe; and that great 
But the bishops of Milan and ‘Turin being inform. | lieved. nambers especially of the poorer classes embraced 
ed of their numbers and prosperity, bethought, When this new doctrine, which was first broach- their principles, although in doing so they became 
themselves of bringing them again under the/ed in the ninth century, become fully established, exposed to the severest persecution instigated by 
voke of clerical authority. the priests and people bowed down and worship-| the monks and priests of the established religion. 
~ Accordingly the scaffold was erected, and the ped the God who was thus sdpposed to be present|In the valleys of the Pyrenees these dissenters 
fives of persecution. were lighted at Turin, injin a corporeal form. This is termed the sacrifice| were very numerous, and they were found in 
order to compel these inoffensive people to re. of the inass, and the bread thus worshipped is| Spain in the thirteenth century, where vast num- 
nounce their opinions and embrace the Catholic;called the host, which is offered up every day by) bers were put to death by the inquisition. 
faith. Some of them suffered martyrdom, and the papists as a sacrifice for sin. __ In England they appeared under the name ol 
others fled from persecution to sow in other) When Peter Waldo beheld this ceremony he Lollards, who were the precursors of the Wick- 
lands the seeds of their faith, which soon sprung | was so struck with its absurdity and impiety, that|liffites.f so called from the celebrated reformer 
up and produced an abundant increase of prose- he opposed it in the most courageous manner. It John W ickliffe, the first person who translated the 
lyies. ‘is stated that he had then no intention of separa-| Scriptures into the English language. 

About the year 1140 a number of these reputed |ting from the church of Rome, nor of becoming! ‘The rapid spread of these doctrines which were 
heretics were discovered near Cologne in Germa-|4 reformer; but a circumstance afterwards oc-|denominated * heresy,’ caused the utmost alarm 
ny, who appear to have been men of exemplary curred which had the most important conse-| at the court of Rome; to arrest their progress the 
lives and pious sentiments; but because they re-| quences in his life. ‘ One evening after supper, most learned doctors of theology entered into 
jected the traditions of the church, and exposed) as he sat conversing with a party of bis friends,| controversy with the dissenters, but the weapons 
the vices of the clergy, they were seized and) one of the company fell down dead on the floor,| of logic and sophistry were found to be powerless, 
burnt to death. ‘They stated that great numbers!g the consternation of all present.” ‘This evi-| when opposed to the plain language of scripture 
every where entertamed the same sentiments {dence of the uncertainty of human life so deeply and the conclusions of common sense. It was 

In the year 1159 a company of about thirty|affected him, that he could not escape from the then determined by the adherents of the papacy 
men and women who spoke the German language |convictions which overpowered his mind. He had) that as the work of extirpating heretics could not 
appeared in England, professing similar senti-| recourse to the sacred volume for instruction and! be done by argument, it must be accomplished by 
iments, who were taken up and through the insti-|consolation, and through the powerful operation| physical force; and to effect this object they insti- 
gation of the clergy condemned by Henry I. tojof divine grace attained to the saving knowledge) tuted the * Holy Office,’ or as it is more gere- 
undergo a cruel and ignominious punishment, and| of God. rally termed the Inquisition, the most terrible en- 
then to be turned out in the fields destitute of| At that time there was no translation of the) gine of oppression that human depravity ever in- 
food or shelter, where they died of cold and/scriptures in the vernacular tongues, the Latin vented. _ This fearful tribunal was first suggested 
hunger. Vulgate Bible being the only one known in Eu-| by Dominic, a Spanish monk, about the com- 

In the year L140, Peier de Bruys preached the|rope, and even that was accessible to but few.— mencement of the thirteenth century. His design 
gospel in Languedve and Province, and great! Happily for Waldo and for the world, his educa-| was approved by pope Tnnoceat II1., and Dominic 
uumbers were convinced by his ministry. After|tion and circumstances enabled him to surmount was appointed chief inquisitor, The Inquisition 








‘NL. Pe lw ; 498.  +¥bid. Extracted from Robinson's! * Jones, vol. ii., 13 and 31. 
ee . aii i. e a i _ see ' + Nouvelles Lettres sur les Vaudois, p. 7. 
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was introduced into France, but soon afterwards! iwhole extent of Germany, they could lodge every they held all things jointly. They executed no 
expelled by the indignation of the people. In| night with persons of their own profession.” offices, and neither exacted nor took oaths. They 
Italy its desolating effects still continue to be felt, Like the primitive Christians in the reign of bore no arms, and rather chose to -uffer than re- 
but in Spain and Portugal its ravages have been| Trajan, who were found enduring persecution in sist wrong. They held every thing called religion 
most revolting and destructive. every city and every province of the empire, their in the church of Rome in abhorrence, and wor- 
In the united kingdoms of Castile and Arra- numbers would have been sufficient to enable’ shipped God only by adoring his perfections and 
gon there were eighteen inquisitorial courts, each them to resist the malice of their adversaries; but endeavoring to imitate his goodness. They thought 
having its counsellors, secretaries, sergeants, and their peaceable principles forbade them to rise in’ Christianity wanted no comment; and they pro- 
other officers; and besides these there were twen- @*™s against the government. About the year fessed the belief of that by being baptized, and 
ty thousand familiars dispersed throughout the 1870 a colony of the Waldensian youth of Dau- their love to Christ and one another by receiving 
‘kingdom, who acted as spies and informers.— phiny sought a settlement in Calabria, probably the Lord 8 supper. 
_ By these familiars persons were seized on bare hoping to enjoy without molestation their religious)“ They aspired at neither wealth nor power, 
suspicion, and in contradictior to the established privileges. ‘They made application to the pro- and their plan was industry. We are shown how 
rules of equity they were put to the torture, tried, prietors for land to cultivate, which being grant- highly probable it is that Bohemia offered them 
and condemned by the inquisitors, without being ed, they speedily enriched and improved their re- work, wages, and a secure asylum; which were 
confronted by their accusers,” and even without spective districts, and by their industry, probity, | all they wanted. If these be facts, they are facts 
being informed of the crimes alleged against and peaceable manners, gained the esteem and/that do honor to human nature; they exhibit in 
them. confidence of their landlords and neighbors. ithe great picture of the world a few small figures 
Persons of the most infamous character were. The priests alone were dissatisfied. They found '9 @ back ground unstained with the blood, and 
heard as witnesses against the most virtuous, and these colonists contributed nothing to support the Unruffled with the disputes of their fellow crea- 
the zeal of fanaticism was invoked to induce ser- church by masses for the dead and other popish tures.” This testimony corresponds with the 
vants to depose against their masters, children|ceremonies; and the foreign schoolmasters who | Statement of Peyran in his letters concerning the 
against their parents, and husband and wife educated the children of these strangers were Waldenses, who considers the Brethren of Bohe- 
against each other.* ‘highly respected and preferred to themselves.— mia and Moravia as a branch of the Waldenges, 
The sweets of domestic life were destroyed, They signified their intention of complaining to, who are said to have emigrated to Bohemia in 
confidence between man and man was at an end, the pope, but the gentry resisted and remonstra- the twelfth and thirteenth Coes. 
and a gloomy and ferocious despotism brooded ted, until they found it expedient to relinquish) We will now return to the main body of the 
over the land which has changed the Spanish their purpose. Ihe consequence was that the! Waldenses living in the valleys of Piedmont. 
character from vivacity and buoyancy to distrust Calabrian Waldenses enjoyed security and ee After having enjoyed the protection of the dukes 
and reserve, and has reduced a nation once the/tion until the year 1560, when they formed 4’ of Savoy for nearly three hundred years, they were 
most powerful in Europe, to the lowest state of Unton with the church of Geneva, of which Cal-| again subjected to cruel persecution through the 
degradation. ‘Thousands and tens of thousands ¥!9 was their pastor. ‘The persecutions they en-' instigation of the clergy. In the latter part of the 
of the most virtuous citizens of Europe were tor-'dured after this union will demand our notice ata! ffieenth century pope Innocent VIII. issued a 
tured and destroyed by this inhuman tribunal. subsequent period. During the fourteenth cen- violent bull against them, in which he directed 
The poor Waldenses in France and Germany try the Waldenses continued to spread through A|bert de Capitaneis, archdeacon of Cremona, to 
suffered severely, but maintained their principles the various countries of Europe, and almost every extirpate them, and ‘to tread them under foot as 
with unshaken constancy in the midst of the most Where met with persecution from the priests and yenomous adders.” He accordingly proceeded 
excruciating tortures, when stretched on the rack, Tulers; but their doctrines took root among the to the south of France, where he raised an army 
or consuming at the stake. common people, and under various names con- which he marched to the valley of Loyze; but the 
At this time the Waldenses of Piedmont en-|(inued to be maintained till the time of the Refor- inhabitants fled at his approach and concealed 
\mation. 


joyed peace and security under the paternal gov-| or 
ernment of the Dukes of Savoy, who from the be-, in the year 1457, a considerable body of Bohe- 
: mians who dissented froin the established worship 


ginning of the thirteenth to near the close of the} eet tl aha eal 
fifteenth century, a period of almost three hundred “Cre Permitted to settle on the crown lands o 
yenee: ceoltad ol the eile af the: den in. Laitiz between Silesia and Moravia, where they 
' , De : gy aa , 2 
troduce the inquisition into their territories. An| armed - religions re called the United 
|Brethren. Pious persons from various places, 


attempt was made to establish this odious tribunal ig aedda eh Wald dienes ha 
in Piedmont, but the people, who had heard of |S" 2008 “oem many Nraldenses who had been 
‘driven from their homes, joined this society, which 


its cruelties in France, rose and put to death an a 
aouiait ton Sieh ; tb a to esta. (220° became a flourishing and bappy community. | 
Ste ao ae a ee oe prosperity, however, soon attracted the 
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themselves in their mountain caves. fle discov- 
ered their retreats, and placed quantities of wood 
at their entrances, which he caused to be set on 
fire. By this means four hundred children were 
suffocated in their cradles, or in the arms of their 
dead mothers; and twultitudes were dashed head- 
long on the rocks below, or butchered by the sol- 
diery. On this occasion more than three thousand 
men, women, and children were destroyed. In the 
year 1488, he advanced with an army of eighteen 


blish it. In Milan, Naples, and Venice similar; 
attempts were made and resisted by the people. | 


About the year 1330 the Waldenses in several | 
parts of Germany were grievously oppressed by) 
an inquisitor named Echard, a Jacobin monk.) 
This persecutor appears to have been more sin-| 
cere than many of his brethren; for afier inflicting 
great cruelties upon his unoffending victims he 
was at length induced to examine the reasons for! 
their separation from the church of Rome, when, 


being convinced of their correctness, he acknow- | 
ledged his errors and joined himself to these per- | 
secuted disciples of Christ. 


This course brought upon him the wrath of the 
other inquisitors, by whom he.was pursued, taken, | 
and committed to the flames. “ His dying testi-| 
mony was a noble attestation of the principles! 


and conduct of the Waldenses, for he went to the. 


stake charging it upon the church of Rome as a’ 
monstrous and iniquitous procedure to put to 
death so many innocent persons, for no other! 
crime but their steadfast adherence to the cause 
of Christ.’’f 

Notwithstanding the persecution they endured, 
the Waldenses continued to increase in Germany, | 
and became so numerous that it was asserted, | 


4 ; : | 
that “in travelling from Cologne to Milan, the! 





* Voltaire’s Univ. Hist., and Jones’ Church Hist. j 
+ Jones’ C. H. p. 156. Perrin’s History, C. ii. c. ii. 


attention of the priests, and they were subjected 
to a severe persecution. 

Their history and principles are recapitulated 
by Robinson, in his Ecclesiastical Researches, in 


the following language: 


‘“* Authentic records in France assure us that a 
people of a certain description were driven from 
thence in the twelfth century. Bohemian records 
of equal authenticity inform us, that some of the 


same description arrived in Bohemia at the same 


time, and settled near a hundred miles from 
Prague, at Saltz and Launu, on the river Eger, 


le 
just on the borders of the kingdom. Almost two 


hundred years after, another undoubted record of 
the same country mentions a people of the same 
description, some as burnt at Prague, and others 
as inhabiting the borders of the kingdom; and a 
hundred and fifty years after that, we find a peo- 
ple of the same description settled by connivance 
in the metropolis, and in several other parts of the 
kingdom. About one hundred and twenty years 


lower we find a people in the same country living 


under the protection of law on the estate of prince 
Lichetenstein exactly like all the former, and 
about thirty or forty thousand in number. The 
religious character of this people is so very differ- 
ent from that of all others, that the likeness is not 
easily mistaken. ‘hey had no priests, but taught 
one another. They had no private property, for 


thousand men to attack the valleys of Piedmont, 
where he was joined by many of the Piedmontese 
Catholics, who were allured by the hope of plun- 
der, and the promise of having their sins remitted 
for so meritorious a service. ‘The inhabitants of 
the valleys defended the narrow passes of the 
mountains, and repelled the invaders. The duke 
of Savoy being informed of these proceedings was 
touched with compassion for his subjects, who sert 
him a deputation explaining the motives of their 
conduct, and craving his protection. “ He accept- 
ed their apology and forgave them what had pass- 
ed. But having been informed that their young 
children were born with black throats; that they 
were hairy, and had four rows of teeth, with only 
one eye and that placed in the middle of then 
forehead,—he commanded some of them to be 
brought before him at Pignerol; where being sat- 
isfied by occular demonstration that the Walden- 
ses were not monsters, he blamed himself for 
being so easily imposed upon by the clergy of the 
Catholic church as to credit such idle reports, 
and at the same time declared his determination 
to protect them in the possession of those privi- 
leges which had been allowed to their ances- 
tors.” 

Notwithstanding the duke’s good intentions to- 
wards them, the inquisitors who had established 
themselves in a convent near Pignero! continued 
to harass them, and as often as they could lay 
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hands on any of them, delivered them over to the upon by the Waldenses as it now is by some of) Christ, says, | leave you to judge whether there 

secular power for punishment. the Protestant churches. was then in Italy another place besides the valleys 
As we are now approaching the period of the ‘Tey rejected the sacraments of the Catholic where women knew this doctrine, and were able 

Reformation, when the views, or at least the church, except baptism, which they administered to teach it.* . 

practice of the Waldenses were in some respects to adults only, and the Eucharist, which they con-, An old inquisitor of the Catholic church, Rie- 

modified by their connection with the ciurch of sidered as only figurative of the body and blood.* perus Sacco, corroborates this view. He puts 

Geneva, it will be proper to close this chapter Their doctrine and practice with regard to the the following language into the mouths of the 


with a brief summary of their moral and religious Christian ministry, are worthy of our especial at- Wajdenses: * The doctors of the Roman chureh 
principles. Voltaire, in his Universal History, in tention. 


; ‘are pompous both in their habits and manners; 
speaking of that branch of the Waldenses who in- It is stated by Moshiem, that they denied the| they love the uppermost rooms and the chief seats 
habited the valleys hetween Provence and Dau- supremacy of the Roman pouufl, and maintained |jy {he synagogues, to be calied of men Rabbi, 


phiny, says they cultivated the soil with such in- that the rulers and ministers of the church were) Rabbi, For our parts we desire no such Rabbis.”’ 


defatigable industry, as to reclaim a great quanti- obliged by their vocation to imitate the poverty |« ‘They fight and epcourage wars, 


and command 
ty of waste land. 


of the apostles, and to procure for themselves “ the poor to be killed and burnt, in defiance of the 
Ile says, “in the space of two hundred and fifly subsistence by the work of their hands. ‘They ‘saying, ‘he that taketh the sword shall perish by 


years their number increased to near eighteen considered every Christian as in a certain mea-\ihe sword.’ For our parts they persecute us for 
thousand, who were dispersed in thirty small sure qualified and authorized to instruct, eahort, | righteousness’ sake. They do nothing but eat the 


towns, besides hamlets. All this was the fruit of and confirm the brethren in their Christian pread of idleness. We work with our hands.— 
their industry. ‘There were no priests 


among course. “The government of the church was. They monopolize the giving of instruction, and 
them, no quarrels about religious worship, no law committed by the Waldenses to bishops, presby- wo be to them that take away the kev of know- 
suits; they determined their differences among ters, and deacons; for they acknowledged thal ledge.’ 


But among us women teach as well as 
themselves. 


None but those who repaired to the these three orders were instituted by Christ him- | men, and one disciple as soon as he is informed 
neighboring cities knew that there were such self.’ (The bishops were called majoroles or teaches another. Among them you can hardly 
things as mass or bishops. ‘They prayed to God elders.) ‘* But they deemed it absolutely necessa-| find a doctor who can repeat three chapters of 
in their own jargon, and being continually em- ry that all these orders should resemble exactly the New Testament by heart; but of us there is 
ployed they had the happiness to know no vice. the apostles of the divine Saviour; and be like scarcely man or woman who doth not retain the 
This peaceful state they enjoyed for above two them, illiterate, poor, destitute of all worldly wpole."t 
hundred years since the wars against the Albi- possessions, and furnished with some laborious; Their testimony concerning oaths and war are 
genses, with which the nation had been wearied. trade or vocation, in order to gain by constant 10-| thus stated by Moshiem: ‘They adopted as the 
* When tnankind have long rioted in cruelty, | dustry their daily subsistence. "| model of their moral discipline the sermon of 
their fury abates and sinks into langour and indi’ — Milton, in a tract entitled * Considerations Christ on the Mount, which they interpreted and 
lerence, a8 we see constantly verified in the case touching the likeliest means to remove hirelings explained in the most rigorous and literal man- 
ol individuals and whole nations. Such was the out of the church,’’ says * those most ancient Re- ner; and consequently prohibited and condemned 
tranquillity which the Waldenses enjoyed when formed churches of the Waldenses, if they rather |in their society all wars and suits at law, all at- 
the Reformers of Germany and Geneva came to continue 


d not pure since the apostles’ days, de- tempts towards the acquisition of wealth, the in- 
hear that there were others of the same persua- nied that tithes were to be given, or that they 


: ' fliction of capital punishment, self-defence against 
sion as themselves. were ever given in the primitive church, as a 


P- unjust violence, and oaths of ail kinds.’*t 
‘immediately they sent some of their ministers! pears by an ancient tractate inserted in the Bo- 


1 name given to the curates of the Protestant’ hemian hi TI Wald the ancient This is corroborated by Dr. Jortin’s account of 
a name given to the curates of the ast: >mian history. aldenses > ancient, he i ale 
saccilemaih ty halt: teens etal oleate ted Mal) oe 2 mie f = ae cea th 1 elp [of them, who says, they interpreted Christ's Sermon 
ecnurechnes yas mya Ss g > B ) al- : > reani ) e ne v0 : : 
iciiesdats think date eat akan OO ea ieee a 1 29 a eee ao pera i ja}. 08 the Mount according to the literal sense of the 
. . c + . ‘ 3 > <e » < >s, a8 2c © 
Siiiiaih: Uitadicmeiaats atti Hats ites batons eared = rea] “aie a cee per ponger aoe of Words; and they condemned war, law suits, the 
“rene s ‘ans by their being too w sic i yery, i ol] as thes os : 
, a See oie y iw physic and surgery, as wel a “acquisition of riches, capital punishments, oaths, 
vnown, refers to the dreadful persecutions they’ scripture, which is the only true theology, that) 14 even self defence.|| In further confirmation 
endured, which will be related im another chap- they might be no burden to the church, and aller) o¢ these seme the well Leeuwen testimony of the 
ter the example of Christ might care both soul and United Brethren or. Moravions ageinet wars of 
The inciples of the Waldenses, which i stry adding the ir minis- ve oe : : 
‘he moral prin ipl s of th W uld n body, through industry idding that to their minis levery kind“may be adduced. This society is a 
| consider the essential part of Christianity, ap- try which He joined to his by the gift of the SPIN branch of the Waldenses founded in the vear 
*; ave > i pach: i Sve 1 > In- . Pntnm ilies rel 2 | j is lal. | ee ° er ee ~ = 
ee ne Pa Peter Gilles relates i his history of the Wal 1457, and continues to bear the same testimony 
quisitors who persecuted and put them to death! denses of Piedmont. But our ministers scorn to eeitiiiediais ; 
acknowledged the spotless purity of their lives. use a trade, and count it the reproach of this age| J o . 
_ cle : h the gospel. It were to be." one instance already related (in 1488) sume 
There are several of their confessions of faith that tradesmen preach the gospel. we sk the tedtiais a0 ie teas teh Oe 
»xtant, which were probably drawn up in times of wished they were all tradesmen; they would not ; 5 
extant, which were probably drawn Up in tith 3 : -e a trade of MOUNtain passes to prevent the approach of an 
ersecution to vindicate them from the slanders then, for want of another trade, make a trade of) : 
Pte : at than al hat trades. 2°™Y sent to destroy the Waldenses; but I have 
of their enemies. None of these, however, are their preaching; and yet they clamor that tra nas MP reaper tesco gees es aekatalinain. aal 
° | = > aan ; : 4 i ‘ 
earlier than the twelfth century, nor are there any |men preach, though they preach, while themselves) Wshdpnciens chev tn: ue dentenen dapeeeed 
writings of theirs much older. From the most)are the worst tradesmen of all.”'t sentigger saepaatile pinnae epilidiais the 
. . . . j “ “9 
anerent of their writings, and the accounts of in- 


‘This testimony of Milton is corroborated WP i iene akties Malena 
quisitors who examined them, it does not appear that of the learned Jorton, an English historian 


that they dissented from the Catholic church on) and divine. He says of the Waldenses, * they, We have aie to ee ns to this time, 
the nature of the Deity, or the incarnation of! said that the prelates and doctors ought to imitate ‘ aa : ae a ae Ce aie 
Christ. [tis probable they assented to the Atha-! the poverty of the apostles, and earn their bread to twe aoe ae a mt ae rae 
nasian creed established by the first council of! yy the labor of their hands. ‘They contended that see war; tic “a ee t ¥ su we a ake 
Nice in the year 325, and generally adopted tn! the office of teaching, confirming and admonishing ff eee ion, there rr ' a an ye elr 
the Western churches before the Waldenses were the brethren belonged in some measure to all *" eee oe ee a ee ee 
known as a separate people. Christians.”"| the same period, fell to the lot of any other 
oa : ; . ° or , . . . le. 

It is is said by D’Aubigne, in his history of the) jf appears from an ancient Catholic writer PE°P 
Reformation, that the Vaudois “ contended for quoted by Peyran, that women as well as men, In order to estimate the temptations to which 
their lively hope in God through Christ. for regen-| were engaged in teaching religious truths. He they were subjected, we must hear in mind that 
eration and inward renewal by faith, hope, and! says concerning the Vaudois, “men and women, during a part of this time the whole of southern 
charity: for the merits of Christ, and the all-suffi- small and great, night and day they cease not to Europe was ravaged by hordes of northern bar- 
ciency of his grace and righteousness.” lteach and to learn.” * By day the laborer teaches barians; and that at a subsequent period when 

Bat he adds, that “this primary truth of the his companion or learns of him; and at night al] the spirit of chivalry prevailed, the world resound- 
justification of the sinner, which ought to rise the time they are awake they are employed in in-|ed with the clang of arms, a crusading phrenzy 
vre-eminent above other doctrines, like Mount structing one another.” Peyran, in, speaking of seized upon the people, aad the dignitaries of the 
Blane above the surrounding Alps, was not suffi certain theologians who in the eleventh century established church appeared as the leaders of in. 
ciently prominent in their system.’’t had been instructed by an Italian woman that the|Yading armies. 


This I take to be an admission that the doc- Bycharist was not changed into the body of Jesus, (To be continued.) 
trine of a vicarious satisfaction was not insisted | 


* Jones’ C. H. vol. ii. p. 22. Also, Preface to Sth Lon- * Peyran’s Nouvelles Lettres sur les Vaudois, p. 34, 


* Voltaire's U. H. ii. p. 338, don ed. p. 26. { Moshiem, C. H. 12th cent. Jones’ ¢.| + Jones’ C. H. ii. p. 80. ; t Moshiem, E. H. 12th cent, 
+ Vol. i. p. 71. ‘HL. ii. 87, London ed. | Jones, ii. 89. W Jones’ C. H. ii. 89. 





WHAT THE VOICE SAID. 
Maddened by Earth’s wrong and evil, 
“ Lord!” I cried in sudden ire, 


“From Thy right hand, clothed with thunder, 
Shake the bolted fire! 


“ Love is lost, and Faith is dying; 
With the brute the man is sold; 

And the dropping blood of Labor 
Hardens into gold. 


“ Here the dying wail of Famine, 
There the Battle’s groan of pain ; 

And, in silence, smmooth-faccd Mammon 
Reaping men like grain. 


‘Where is God, that we should fear Him?’ 
Thus the earth-born Titans say; 

‘God! if thou art living, hear us!’ 
Thus the weak ones pray. 


“ Thou, the patient Heaven upbraiding,” 
Spake a solemn Voice within; : 
“Weary of our Lord’s forbearance, 
Art thou free from sin ? 


“ Fearless brow to Him uplifting, 
Canst thou for His thunders call, 

Knowing that to Guilt’s attraction 
Evermore they fall? 


“ Know’st thou not all germs of Evil 
In thy heart await their time ? 

Not thyself, but God’s restraining, 
Stays their growth of crime. 


“ Couldst thou boast, oh, child of weakness ! 
O’ecr the sons of wrong and strife, 
Were their strong temptations planted 
In thy path of life? 


“ Thou hast seen two streamlets gushing 
From one fountain, clear and free, 

But by widely varying channels 
Searching for the sea. 


“Glideth one through greenest valleys, 
Kissing them with lips still sweet; 

One, mad-roaring down the mountains, 
Stagnates at their feet. 


“Ts it choice whereby the Parsee 
Kneels before his mother’s fire ” 

In his black tent did the Tartar 
Choose his wandering sire? 


“ He alone, whose hand is bounding 
Human power «nd human will, 
Looking through each sou!’s surrounding, 

Knows its good or ill. 


“For thyself, while wrong and sorrow 
Make to thee their strong appeal, 
Coward wert thou not to utter 
What the heart must feel. ~ 


“ Earnest words must needs be spoken 
When the warm hearts bleeds or burns 
With the scorn of wrong, or pity 
For the wronged, by turns. 


“ But, by all thy nature’s weakness, 
Hidden faults and follies known, 
Be thou, in rebuking evil, 
Conscious of thine own. 


“ Not the less shall stern-eyed Duty 
To thy lips her trumpet set, 

But with harsher blasts shall mingle 
Wailings of regret.” 


Cease not, Voice of holy speaking, 
Teacher sent of God, be near, 

Whispering through the day’s cool silence, 
Let my spirit hear! 
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dates to 28th ult. inclusive. By these letters we 
Waken scorn or hatred move, are advised of your indefatigable exertions in aid 
Shall a mournful fellow-feeling of our poor suffering people in this afflicted land, 
Temper all with love. J.G.W. (and of the success which has attended your efforts 
‘in collecting a large quantity of provisions ship- 
He who will turn away a friend for one fault,| Ped successively on the St. George for Cork, the 
‘is a stranger to the best feeling of the human Lydia Anne for Limerick, the John Welsh for 
‘heart. Who has not erred at least once in his, Londonderry, and the Adele for Donegal. 
life? If that fault were not overlooked, to what, ‘The two first named vessels have arrived, and 
‘depths of infamy would not thousands have de-|¥€ are now in daily expectation of advice of those 
'scended? We know not the peculiar and press- bound to Londonderry and Donegal. We have 
‘Ing temptations to which another may be exposed. made the needful arrangements for their cargoes 
He may have fought manfully for months against heing duly cared for on arrival. 
sin, and still kept the secret locked in his bosom. These supplies are likely to be truly season- 
| At last he was overcome. In a moment he yield-|*ble—the pressure of want having become even 
‘ed. He would give the whole world to recall the "ore urgent within the last month or two, and 
act. He has mourned over it in secret, and re- still continuing, attended with its usual concomi- 
pined in dust and ashes. Shall we forsake him?) tants, sickness and death, to a very awful extent, 
Earth and Heaven, justice and humanity, philan- We have been endeavoring to meet the increas- 
‘thropy and religion, cry out—* Forgive him!” — '"€ destitution by a very liberal distribution of the 
‘bountiful supplies which have reached us from 
your favored land, and doubtless many thousands 


FRIENDS’ IN'TELLIGENCER., have been refrestied and sustained by the bounty 


of the citizens of the United States. We have 
| PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 12, 1847. already, either directly or through our Commit- 
~ tees in the South, distributed several thousand 
‘barrels of Indian meal throughout some of the 
6th-day morning of last week, with intelligence | most remote and destitute districts, in which we 
eleven days later from Europe. It appears that have been greatly aided by the liberal arrange- 
notwithstanding the large amount of provisions M's of our government, who take charge, at 

the ports of arrival, whether in Ireland or Eng- 


whi as been forwarded, th ine is sti . 
- hich b been f = led, the famin a still and, of all our American supplies that we find it 
raging in Ireland, and is followed by pestilence, convenient to put under their care, relieve us 


;which has extended itself in some sections which from all the expenses of landing, storage and 
‘have been heretofore exempted from its ravages. agency; and what is still more important, allow 


‘It will be recollected that in the Report of the|US t© draw from their well-supplied depots in the 


iC 1c ; € Friend blished j ‘most remote and distressed parts of the country 
entral Committee of Friends, published in the) quantities of provisions corresponding with those 


‘Intelligencer of the Sth ult., it was mentioned) which we deliver to them at the out-ports, thus 
‘that £100 sterling had been placed at the dis-| exempting us from the cost, risk, and great delay 
| posal of one of its members, who was about visit-|@ttending the transport of provisions to those un- 


: 1" frequented parts of the country, where the people 
‘ing Europe on a business tour. The Treasurer | 4 . - peor 
Lai ' - are generally in the most suffering state, and most 
of the Committee has received a communication jy danger of being neglected. 


from him, informing that £50 sterling has been! We hope, in due time, to furnish our friends 
remitted to the President of the National Bank at abroad with full accounts of our stewardship. No 
'Skibberreen, to be distributed among the destitute |Tecent publication has been issued by this Com- 


igi elien vidlialiin suit taoteaibatih ts teak |mittee, for two reasons: Ist, ‘The unvaried char- 
rr ys per ‘acter, to a considerable degree, of the prevalent 


sult with the Committee in Dublin as to the dis- distress; and 2ndly, The extreme pressure of our 
position of the balance. jengagements in this concern requiring the daily 
| Our friend states, that “in Liverpool the au-|and close attention of those members of our Com- 


ithorities have been compelled, as they say, to mittee on whom the burden chiefly rests. 
hibit tl : | Weare, with love, thy friends, 
te pateehersen. tndredie caduw tog teed For Jonathan Pim and self, Secretaries, 


‘how immediately returned in the vessels in which | Josern Bew.ey. 
they come. It is thought that 120,000 from that, ——— 
afilicted country are now in Liverpool, dependent’ EXERCISES OF WOMEN’S YEARLY MEETING. 
upon public charity; and it is truly a deplorable To the Quarterly, Monthly, and Preparative Meetings. 

isight to see them in the cellars and under the| Under the fresh anointing of gospel love, which 


‘public sheds, wan, naked and emaciated, to a de.|has been spread as a canopy over our annual 


sink te ld eantitaishaith Maite G0 gathering, our absent sisters have been remern- 
a eve-wee Sat lite Hiei: oced, aad in reviewing the state of our Society 
left in them.”’ 


‘and its various testimonies, we have desired that 
| ‘The Central Committee of Friends in Phila-|you may partake of the refreshment we have re- 
° - “ } ° 24 ‘Ss Le: 
‘delphia have received the following letter from ceived through the living exercises, which have 
the Central Relief Committee of the Society of been offered among us, and which have been to 


Fae ; - : ; ‘some of our spirits, as **the dew, and as the smal! 
Friends in Dublin, which has been placed in OUr | rain upon the tender herb,”’ stimulating us to seek 
hands for publication: 


So, when thoughts of evil doers 


| +eeer mame 











‘The steamer Hibernia arrived at Boston on 





43 Fleet Street, Dublin, 
18th of 5th month, 1847. 


Grorer M. Justice, Philadelphia: 
Respected Friend,—We do not appear to 


Central Relief Committee of the Society of Friends, 


‘after an increase of love to our heavenly Father, 
‘and one unto another. That love which will so 
‘redeem from the spirit of the world, that when 


lour mid-week meeting day comes, we shall not 
‘only find the mothers ready to leave their home- 
\cares and gather with their friends, but the daugh- 


‘have addressed thee since 19th ult., and have ac-|ters, who have passed beyond the period of child- 


cordingly to acknowledge the receipt of several 
kind letters bearing thy signature and those of the 
jother members of the Committee of Correspon- 
dence who act in concert with thee, under sundry 


hood, will also, under this gathering influence, be 
found prepared to aid and strengthen the spirits 


‘of the mothers, by manifesting a willingness to 
| accompany them to their several meetings, and 
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in thus gathering under a sense of our depen- 
dence, waiting upon the great J AM, we will 
know of a truth, that the Father teacheth his peo- 
ple himself. Encouragement has been extended, 
to give heed to these teachings and so abide in 
Divine strength, that as He who hath called us is 
holy, **so we may be holy in all manner of con- 
versation’’—then will our tongues be kept from 
all evil, and the law of kindness bear rule, leading 
us to do unto others as we would they should do 
unto,us. 

The subjects contained in the Third Query 
called forth the expression of a living concern 
that a pursuit of the fleeting pleasures or trea- 
sures of time, may not so occupy the mind as to 
unfit it for those considerations of high import, 
which become us as recipients of those heavenly 
principles which are plants of our Father's right- 
hand planting. ‘These call for culture, that they 
may yield their fruit every month, and their leaves 
be for the healing of the nations. The desire has 
been expressed, that with our young friends, these 
trifling yratifications may give place to those en- 
joyments which perish not with the using; and in 
stead of indulging in the abundant fictions of the 
day, there may be a careful and frequent perusal 
of scripture truths and other solid and instructive 
reading, seeking the companionship and guidance 
of the Divine Mind; then, when the hour of trial 
and the times of bereavement come, there will be 
a place of refuge known, to which they can re- 
pair and find comfort aud support. And our 
young sisters have also been encouraged to lend 
an ear to the still small voice, while engaged in 
decking the tabernacle of clay. A voice, which 
would often be heard speaking this language— 
“The adornmg of a meek and quiet spirit is in 
the sight of God of great price;’ and as these 
heavenly monitions are attended to, the daughters 
may be qualified and come up in the place of the 
mothers who have passed from works to rewards, 
and in laying aside their superfluities, they will 
have wherewith to aid the needy, and realize the 
truth that it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive. They were further encouraged to employ 
their talents in the instruction of the destitute and 
neglected children around them without distinc- 
tion of color, and to be found visiting the chai- 
bers of the sick, and sitting by the couch of those 
who are on the verge of eternity, fully believing 





that such jiabors of love will yield the retarn of 


peace. ‘Through the several sittings of the meet- 
ing, evidence has been furnished, that a lively tn- 
terest continues to be felt by many of our mem- 
bers for the support of our testimonies against 
war, slavery, and intemperance, and there has 
been encouragement offered, so to maintain our 
standing that we be not turned aside from the 
faithful performance of individual service relative 


thereto; thus will these testimonies be preserved: 


in brightness, and our influence, if ngbtly exert- 
ed, tend to strengthen our husbands, brothers and 
sons, in the support and exaltation of those prin- 
ciples which promote peace on earth and good- 
will to men. 


A concern has been felt for the support of our 
testimony to a free gospel ministry, which gathers 
to the true place of waiting, and that we be not 
drawn aside to seek after a ministry, which stands 
in the enticing words of man’s wisdom, and leads 


an 
from a dependence upon the immediate revealings 


of light and love, unto which we desire the atten. 
tion of our youth may be directed, as affording 


that sustenance which can alone satisfy the im-) 


mortal spirit. 

An interest has been afresh manifested in rela- 
tion to the condition of our Indian brethren and 
the oppressed African race; and in view of these 


subjects much encouragement bas been given to traction, and preventing the calm exercise of @ and his spirit has doubtless gone to 


individual faithfulness. 


FRIEN 


en Re 
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A Report from the Committee on Education| 
and Libraries was read and united with. It being: 
the prevailing sense of the meeting, the Commit- 
tee was released, but that no loss may be sustain- 
ed thereby, a desire was expressed that Friends 
in their different neighborhoods may be alive to 
the importance of a rightly guarded education 
and the improvement of the schools in their vi- 
cinities, 

Epistles have been received from our sisters of 
other Yearly Meetings, and read to satisfaction. 
We have also had the acceptable company of sev- 
eral Friends from a distance. 

Under the travail that has been manifested that 
we may be banded together in love, we have been 
yreatly encouraged. Believing we have been! 
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CONVINCEMENT IN TORTOLA. 
In the early times of the Society of Friends, 


‘the islands of the West Indies were visited by 


some of their first ministers, whose love to man- 
kind, and desire to promote their greatest inter- 
ests, even those of immortality, and everlasting 
life, were strong enough to draw them through 
perils by sea, and perils by fand, to publish the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, as the true light that en- 
lighteneth every man that cometh into the world, 
whereby several were convinced of the truth of 
their doctrine, and converted to righteousness, in 
Barbadoes, Jamaica, Antigua, &c. many of these 
continued steadfast in their principles, and in an 
humbie, self-denying life, “ll their death. But 
profanity and dissipation of manners, having too 


drawn together in that cementing feeling, which, "®UCh the ascendency over the generality of the 
if rested under, will unite us asa three-fold cord, habitants of the islands, the discipline of the 
not easily broken, and lead to the cultivation of CTS of Christ preached up and walked in by the 
sisterly condescension and Christian forbearance, /ithful ministers and members amongst the peo- 
under which we can acknowledge, that there are Ple called Quakers, was too rigid or too con- 


diversities of gifts from the same Spirit. 
Signed on behalf of the Meeting, 
Mary S. Lirpincorrt, Clerk. 


~7eoor- 


COMMUNICATION. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer: 


I have been much interested in your report of 
the proceedings of our late Yearly Meeting. The 
remarks of a Friend from the country on the 
influence of pernicious publications, which are 
briefly reported, interested me so much, from. 
their depth and originality, that I have prepared 
the following abstract, which is submitted for 
publication: 


Pernicious publications do not only include 
works of fiction, the tendency of which is ob- 
viously to demoralize the reader, but also such 
books as dress up even correct sentiments in an 
exaggerated and imaginative style; calculated to, 
captivate and excite, and give the reader false 
unpressions of real life, rather than to produce 
serious conviction. 


| 


Of this class are many modern works, the lit- 
erary style of which are of a high order, and the 
authors of which entertain correct sentiments 
upon many subjects connected with the interests 
of humanity. ‘Their motives in issuing such pub- 
lheations may even be good, and they may desire: 
to promote the spread of sound principles in a 
form which they believe will be more generally 
acceptable than by the simple statement of the 
truth in the plain language of common sense; but: 
the tendency of such writings is evidently to ener-: 
vate the mind, and to induce a taste for more ob- 
jectionable reading. ‘This class of authors may 
be compared to the respectable tavern-keepers, 
and to the well-disposed slave-holders, whose ex-, 
ample is often plead in support of intemperance 
and slavery. ‘They are the supporters and up- 
holders of novel reading, as by writing novels 
or stories, containing unobjectionable sentiments, 
they are quoted in the support of this dangerous 
,practice. ‘The reading of works of fiction is very 
similar in its effects upon the mind to the use of 
strong drink upon the physical frame. The love 
of excitement thereby created destroys the balance’ 
cof the faculues and produces a constant craving 
for the marvellous; like other evil passions, this 
desire increases with repetition, until finally, the, 
‘mental and moral health of the individual is per-: 
-manently impaired. Serious thoughts, a love of 
retirement and contemplation, can find no place 
in such a mind. 

The practice of reading partisan newspapers 


sylvania. 
gladness, and treated with affectionate kindness 


temptible for the people in general, and some of 
the déscendants of Friends in particular to submit 
to; and some families of the society having re- 
moved to England, their number is so greatly 
decreased, that few, if any of this profession, are 
now resident in these islands, and the visits there- 
to have become less frequent of later years than 
formerly. 

Yet about the year 1740, account was received 
of a convincement in some of the Virgin islands, 
particularly the island of ‘Tortola, which by the 
following paragraph of the yearly epistle of that 
year, appears to have been the effect rather of 
internal conviction, than of instrumental or minis- 
terial labor, viz: “It hath pleased the Lord by 
the inshinings of the divine light, to visit the in- 
habitants of some islands, where no settled meet- 
ings of Friends have formerly been, to the bowing 
and tendering of some of their hearts, as in the 
first breaking forth, and morning of our day ; and 
to incline them to assemble together, and silently 
wait in spirit and in truth upon the Lord, their 
Redeemer, the unerring teacher, who teacheth 
his people to profit, and leadeth them by the way 
that they should go.” 

Amongst others, who were here convinced of 
the inward principle of light and grace, and sub- 
mitted to profess themselves of, and to pass under 
the contemptible name of Quakers, was John 
Pickering, governor of the island, who continued 
a faithful member of this community to his death; 
and after his decease his family removed to Eng- 
land. 


The report of this convincement reaching the 


ears of Friends on the continent ef America, and 


in Great Britain, the minds of some were en- 


gaged in gospel love to visit them, confirm and 
strengthen them in their pursuit after true reli- 


gion and righteousness. ‘Thomas Chalkley from 
Philadelphia was the first who went on this gos- 
pel errand, in the year 1741; and was the next 
year followed by John Cadwallader from Abing- 
don, and Jobn Estaugh from Haddonfield, Penn- 
These Friends were received with 


by those they went to visit, amongst whom their 
ministerial labors were very consolatory, strength- 


ening and edifying ; but this fsland seemed unfa- 


vorable to their constitutions; they all three laid 
down their lives there in peace, and in the best 


service in which a man can be engaged. 


Gough’s History. 





DIED. i, 
On 3d-day morning, 25th ult., at his residence near New 
Market, Frederick Co., Md., after a long and painful ill- 


‘was also referred to, as having an injurious ten- néss, which he bore with fortitude and Christian resigna- 


dency, encouraging the spirit of malice and de-, 


jsound judgment. 


tion, Azer Russewt, aged about 66 years. 


The deceased was a member of the Society of Friends, 
reap the reward of a 


1. well spent life in the mansions of everlasting rest. 














PERPETUAL LAMPS. 


The incidental mention of these lamps, in an 
article which appeared im No. 143 of the current 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


England and Treland.—The accounts from Great Britain | 
by the arhemren =" tote Cntremsing and discou-| cries, has mduced us to take up the subject with 
raging. In Ireland, famine and pestilence, which always) 


: an endeavor to set at rest the doubts, and if pos- 
go hand in hand, are spreading at a fearful rate. In some <ipje to clear up the obscurities, which still over- 


districts many deaths are taking place daily, and the land | shadow it. The paper mentioned in the article 
is shrouded in gloom. The Catholic priesthood are said to! referred to was read at the York meeting of the 
be diligent in attentions to their poverty-stricken and sick Archeological Instituie by Mr. Way; and thus, 
parishioners, and not a few of them have themselves fallen /fyr at least the hundredth time, the question has 
. Vietims to disease, contracted on their visits to the sick and' been revived, discussed, and relinquished as an 
dying. In the large towns of England great distress also insoluble mystery after all. 


England hoping to better their condition, and the conse- attached to a little chapel was broken into, and 
quence is, they are thrown upon the charities of their neigh- an ignited lamp, whicu must have been burning 
bors; this, in connection with the poverty amongst the for ages, was discovered there. A curious and 
English themselves, arising from so many being out of em- most interesting communication by Mr. Wether- 
ployment and from the high price of provisions, produces a all followed, containing a minute account of an- 


state of things truly appalling. Especially in the city of other sepulchral lamp discovered on the route: 


Liverpool is the distress felt; this being a great seaport [rom Granada to Cordova, in an ancient Roman 
thousands of the impoverished Irish people have been con- Sepulchre, which was also burning at the tine ot 
ns of subsistence. “discovery, but was broken in pieces by the care- 
Since the pressure of the present calamity it is said from | lessuess of the laborers. ln both cases the flame 
good authority, that 196,338 Irish emigrants have arrived ““% instantly extinguished. Phere have been 
at this one port. many accounts of these everlasting lamps by the 
Deducting a large number who have come over to this erbiyer hence gg age. ‘I'wo or three no- 
country, it is estimated that 137,519 are now in and around | in = 
Liverpool. 
many of which have been declared by the authorities to be 
unfit for human habitations, but which have been seized covered, and opened; and it was found to be illu- 
upon by these poor people as a last resort. In these cellars) inated by one of these lamps, the light being 
the diseased, the dying, and the healthy are crowded to-| extinyuished instantly on the admission of fresh 
gether, and the contagion of disease must necessarily | arp, More marvellous is the relation about the 


spread. Under these deplorable circumstances the people lamp of Olybius:—A Paduan peasant, on diggin 
of Liverpool have obtained a law preventing the farther in- 


gress of the poor creatures into the city, and vessels carry- 
ing them are immediately sent back again to the ports 
from whence they came. 


veyed ther@ and landed without the mea 


rc . : . . ae . al ! | . 
About 35,000 of this population live in cellars, Pineen hundred years after her death, the tomb 


of Tullia, Cicero’s daughter, was accidentally dis- 


u 
e 
into the earth, accidentally struck on an urn; this 
contained another urn, within which was a lamp 
still burning, between two otber vessels, the one 
. full of liquid gold, and the other of liquid silver! 
The same state of thins, thongh to a Jess degree, exists} An inscription upon the urn informed him that 
in Manchester, and other English towns. What will be the the great alchemical secret was contained in these 
ultimate result upon the health and condition of the people| vessels. Pausanius relates that Callimachus con- 
of both countries it is impossibie to foresee. While all this structed a golden lamp, which he placed in the 
distress and misery is prevailing abroad, our own favored|temple of Minerva at Athens; and after some oil 
land is blessed with anexampled prosperity. The crops had been poured into it, it continued burning for 
give promise of an abundant harvest, und immense sums of | 4 whole year. ‘Then there is an account, impli 
money have flowed into the country from the purchases of |Cltly received by Licetus (the author of a pon- 
other nations. Would that the blessings which we enjoy a folio upon the subject,) that the tomb of 
were thankfully appreciated, and that the poor and the af- | Pallas, the Virgilian hero, was discovered in the 
flicted of other countries, and of our own, may be helped | Y€4? A. D. 1041; the corpse unchanged by time, 
from our abundance. |with that gaping wound in the heart so affectingly 


i ao — ee ee measures 230 feet on 
; is of 2000 ton 3 he ro engi 21 : 
cylinder, 10 feet stroke: wheels a 31 fort diameter; belere|OUF PY ANY Means whatsoever; thus differing from 
36 feet long and 15 feet wide, weighing 86,000 pounds| the generally received characteristic of the * per- 
each; and on her trial ip made 15} miles an hour. The|petual lamps.’’ Merlin the magician, among 
fitting up of this magnificent vessel is in the highest style! other wonderful things which be accomplished, 
of artistical elegance. All the conveniences of a first rate | appears to have succeeded in constructing one of 


hotel have been secured. | > ; 

ithese lights, if we are to take the author before- 
‘ bea pec apg paren were received in New| mentioned, as credible authority. But we need 
York in one day, by the North river alone: flour, 22,093 ‘ 
banvele; wheat, DU080 Sadia; comm, 1060 Iga; al ee 
meal, 210 barrels; corn meal, 945 barrels; shorts, 4800 
bushels; potatoes, 1310 bushels; beef, 74 barrels; pork, | 
209 barrels; butter, 558 firkins, 353 kegs; cheese, 407 
boxes, 2 casks; lard, 216 barrels, 45 kegs; hams and shoul- 
ders, 281 barrels, 2 casks, 51 single; fruit, 31 barrels, 1 
box; eggs, 184 barrels; calves, 128; sheep, 96; hogs, 6. 


found a lainp, which, however, could not be put 


If the different accounts are to be credited, the 
mystery is completely beyond solution. Let us 
enter more closely into the subject. Camden, 
with a customary caution, lays the responsibility 
of the tale he recounts on the shoulders of several 
“credible persons,’’ who related it to bim, and 
‘contents himself with quoting Lazius for the ex- 
who gather some! position of the perpetual flame secret. ‘The ac- 

count of the lamp of Olybius is an obvious impos- 
Curious.—We can think a billion, or a million times a Stbility, until at least the laws which affect com- 
million, but who can count it? Somebody has made the|bustion undergo a very material alteration. ‘The 
— re —_ en why _— re-|other exaiwples may be as summarily disposed of, 
= Fay Se Say ee oe minutes; 80; with the exception of the most recent alleged dis- 
that had Adam begun with number one, he could not have| covery in Space. It is, however, much = be re- 


finished counting it by this time. ted th , h 
: : retle at no archeologist was present at the 

It ted that there 400,000 g a P 
is computed that there are in France 2, dogs,itime ; that none but ignorant rustics, full, possi- 


each of whom consumes, on an average, per \ a er ; 
pound of bread. If so, the total consumption of flour by bly, of superstitious terrors, beheld this famous 
French dogs, in a year, amounts to as much as the total|lamp, or we might have had the question set at 


annual export of the United States. irest for ever. ‘I'here are suspicious circumstances 


| 





Strawherrics —Strawberries are more abundant than ever 
in Cincinnati. One cultivator, Captain Culbertson, has 100 
pickers engaged on a patch of 60 acres, 
100 bushels a day. 
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At the spoliation of 
prevails; vast numbers of the poor Irish have gone over to the monasteries in York, says Camden, a vault’ 


described by the poet; and in the sepulchre was’ 





about the tales, as they have been handed down 
to us, to which we do well to give heed. It is 
most unfortunate, then, that the “ perpetual 
lamps ’’ always yo out as soon as they are dis- 
covered. One would think they might have the 
grace, at any rate, to keep in, after enduring un- 
altered the lapse of ages, for a few days or weeks, 
and so give us moderns a chance of getting trust- 
worthy testimony concerning them. But no! 
they are ngsoover found, than they are found out; 
and this, to ordinary judgments, confers upon 
them at once a highly apocryphal character.— 
The ingenious Bishop Wilkins explains this fea- 
ture of the lamps, by presuming that the exposure 
to open air disturbed the balance between the 
flame and the fuel, and that, consequently, the 
flame shortly went out; but this is a lame and 
impotent conclusion. {t may also be asked—al- 
lowing that the lamps were found really burning, 
and were blown out accidentally—How ts it that 
they have never been relighted, and handed down, 
from age to age, visible witnesses to the truth of 
the statements? The question cannot be an- 
swered. There is, moreover, an air of romance 
about every account that exists, which considera- 
‘bly damages its credibility as a matter of fact.— 
|\On the whole, it may be averred that the stories 
at present received about these lamps are of a 
very questionable nature. ‘There are, however, 
other grounds for doubting, and of a more satis- 
factory description. 


In the * Archwologia ” of the Society of Anti- 
|quaries, will be found an account of the discovery 
of a Roman sepulehral lamp, in a“ barrow,” at 
Barblon in Essex. The tomb was opened by an 
archeologist fortunately, and the lamp was dis- 
‘covered im one corner of it, with all the appear- 
‘ance of having been long extinguished. The 
lamp, with all its contents, was sent to Mr. Fa- 
raday, the eminent chemical philosopher. In it 
was contained a cake of a substance, dry, brittle, 
and earthy in appearance. ‘The upper surface of 
it was black, the lower green, from its contact 
with the bronze of the lamp. This substance was 
altogether combustible, and consisted simply of a 
fatty fuel, much changed by time. In the beak of 
the lamp was found a wick, evidently consisting 
of a fibrous vegetable material, about an inch in 
diameter, and half-consumed. Near the lamp 
istood what has been believed to be a curule chair 
—indicative of the official authority, or of the no- 
ble rank, of the tomb-tenant. Here, now, were 
all the elements of a splendid fable, excepting the 
isimple circumstance of the lamp being out, which, 
there is little doubt, would have been overleaped, 
had the discovery taken place at another epoch, 
and by other means. We may go a step beyond, 
jand ask—If the * perpetual lamps "’ were known 
ito the ancients, how was it that a noble Roman's 
| shade was left to the poor consolation of a vege- 
‘table wick and most unperpetual tallow? The 
| historians of these lamps are not content with the 
isimple assertion of their being in combustion, but 
they insist upon the *fact,"’ that they gave forth 
sufficient light thoroughly to illuminate the sepul- 
chre. ‘This is another ground of objection. It 1s 
well known that light, in ordinary circumstances, 
as in a lamp, is produced by the ignition of solid 
particles of matter; the light of a lamp is due to 
ithe ignition of the carbon of is fuel. In burning, 
then, a certain amount of solid matter is con- 
| sumed every minute. Dr. Ure calculates that a 
mould candle consumes rather more than a hun- 
'dred grains of tallow per hour. If we allow, to 
make a rough estimate, sixty grains of solid car- 
bon to such a light per hour, this would demand 
about seventy pounds of solid carbon for one 
year, or about three tons for a century, for the 
production of the light alone of such a flame.— 
‘This is, however, only ao approximate statement 
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of the case, as we are still to account for that 
portion of the fuel which contributes to the non- 
luminous part of flame. ‘Thus a whole tallow- 
chandler’s warehouse, economsed as you will, 
would only supply a mould candle with fuel for 
about a century; and it will be a novel discovery 
indeed to the antiquarian world, if such a recep- 
tacle be ever found in connexion with an ancient 
sepulchre. We have taken the fuel to be of the 
nature of fat or tallow, but it is evident the same 
line of argument applies itself to all @ther kinds, 
excepting always that liquid Lazian gold, which 
ignorant moderns know nothing about. 

There is a further difficulty, which, even if an 
eternal supply of fuel were granted, would render 
the constant flame an impossibiliny ; that 1s, the 
nature of a wick. Granting that it might be 
made of asbestos, and thus rendered indestructi- 
ble, it would, after the lapse of some time, become 
so charged with half-decomposed fuel, as to form 
a semi-solid mass. which had lost the power of 
imbibing oil in sufficient quantity to sustain the 
flame. A final objection hes in the want of fresh 
air. With a perpetual flow of oil, and a wick, if 
it were possible, so made as to obviate the last 
objection, the lamp, without a renewal of the ex- 
hausted oxygen of the tomb, would speedily be- 
come extinct. This appears to have been the 
case with the lamp discovered at Barblon. Such 
is the presumptive, such the positive, evidence 
opposed to the perpetuity of the sepulehral lights. 

Learned men, however, have perplexed thein- 
selves much in the attempt to explain away the 
difficulty. "Phe penetrating genius of Baptist 
Porta exercised itself in vain upon this subject : 
he believed in the truth of the accounts, but tailed 
in all his experiments to produce anything lke 
an-eternal flame. Bishop Wilkins suggested the 
idea of the asbestian wick, and innocently asks, 
whether it was not probable that an inconsumable 
ol might not be extracted froin asbestos itself?— 
which seems a kind of lucus a non lucendo rea 
soning. Dr. Plat has suggested the idea, that a 
natural fountain of naphtha, or a jet of carburet- 
ted hydrogen, might be im connexion with the 
lamps: but this hypothesis 1s open to obyections— 
first, of the want of renewed air; and secondly, 
of the entire absence of any mechanism attached 
to the lainps to justify. the supposition, even if| 
there had been any such natural supply, which 
has never yet been alleged in any instance with 
which we are acquamted. Mr. Way writes— 
* Some substance may have been compounded, 
which, long closed up amidst the pestilental va- 
pors of the tomb, may at length, on the admission 
of some measure of purer air, have become igni- 
ted for a brief space of time, and as quickly have 
been extinguished, when, on being brought forth 
from the vault, an accelerated combustion had 
been prooduced.” Now, it is well known to 
chemists that some substances may be so pre- 
pared as to take fire on the adinission of air to 
thei, as in numerous chemical playthings known 
as pyrophori; but these must be rigidly excladed 
from the air, in hermetically sealed glass tubes, 
or they become slowly oxidated,.and are useless ; 
therefore the objection to Mr. Ways's hypothesis 
is usuperable, as no substance could be exposed 
even to the jmpure air of the tomb without under: 
going, in the course of ages, a slow oxidation, 
and thus becoming incombustible. [tis rewark 
able that the same wea suevested nself to the 
mind of Porta, who was well acquainted with the, 
tartrate of lead pyrophorus; but he candidly ad- | 
ais that wt will not solve the difficulty. 


The solution we would venture to offer (sup- | 
posing that light is actually seen on breaking into | 
any crypt or sepulchre) is the following, though | 
it cannot be much pressed:—The gas phosphu-' 
retted hydrogen is the product, in certain circum: | 


stances, of the decay of animal substances, and 
instantly shines with a phosphorescent light on 
coming in contact with air. Is it not probable 
that the decaying remains* deposited in the grave 
may have, in the course of years, been slowly 
evolving small quantities of this gas? Let the 
tomb be supposed to contain some of this gas, 
and an extinct sepulchral lamp: some Jaborers 
break into it, the air falls upon the luminiferous 
gas, and the vault is filled with light, which the 
ignorant intruders refer to the lamp it enables 
them to distinguish: they seize upon the lamp, 
and presently the hwbt disappears, the whole of 
the phosphuretted hydrogen has been consumed, 
and the vault isin darkness. The idea is per- 
haps worth entertaming, and appears to afford a 
simple and not nnprobable explanation of a long- 
lived archaological chimera. 


Chambers’ Journal. 


*It is not forgotten that these consisted principally of 
cinerary matter. 





YORK SPRINGS SCHOOL _ 
FOR GIRLS. 


Pas SCHOOL is located in a healthy part of the coun- 

try, within a quarter of a mile of York Springs, and 
20 miles west of York, at which place persons arriving in 
the morning train of Cars, by applying to Samuel Hays, 
will meet with ready conveyance to this place on the same 
day ; and those coming in the aflernoon train can take the 
Gettysburg Stage immediately for Gitt’s Tavern, on the 
York and Gettysburg turnpike, where they will be accom. 
modated over night, and conveyed here the next day. The 
School is also easy of access from Baltimore, Carlisle, Har- 
tisburg, and Gettysburg, as Stages from each of these places 
pass through Petersburg (one mile north of this) every other 
day of the week. 

The Course of Instruction comprises all the branches of 
a solid liberal English education, together with the French 
and German languages, and Drawing. 

‘The Summer Session will commence on the first 2d-day 
in the Sth month, and that for the Winter on the first 2d-day 
in the 11th month, and cach continue 22 weeks. 

Terms,—For ‘Tuition, Boarding, Washing, &c., $50 per 
Session of 22 wecks, one-half payable in advance, and the 
remainder at the end of the ‘Term. No extra charges, ex- 
cept tor the French and German languages, and Drawing. 
‘The use of Reading Books and Library without charge,— 
other Books and Stationary, when needed, furnished at the 
usual prices. Each pupil must furnish her own wash basin 
and towels, and have each article of clothing marked with 


her entire name. 
JOEL WIERMAN, 
LYDIA 8S. WIERMAN. 
York Springs, Adams Co., Pa. 6mo. 5.—3t. 10 


N HAND, plain style Dress Goods, suitable for Friends, 
( ) consisting in part of black Silks, neat plaid and stripe 
do.; plain Ginghams; do. Lawns, some as low as 123 and 
183 cents per yard, warranted fast colors; mode colored De 
Laines and Alpacas; neat Chintzes. Mohair, Thibet, De 
Laine, Norwich, Merino, Cashmere, and other Shawls. An 
assortment of Sheeting and Shirting Linens and Muslins; 
Huckaback, Damask, and other ‘Towelling; Lenos; Book 


CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS, 
OF eae on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
Bordentown, N. J., will open, for the Summer Term, 
on the 17th of Sth month, (May) 1847. 
A competent Teacher is engaged. ‘The number of scho- 
lars is limited to twenty. 
For particulars inquire of 
George Truman, No. 102 N. 7th Street, 
| George M. Justice, No. 149 Market Street, > Philada. 
Dillwyn Parrish, 8. W. cor. 8th and Arch, 
Samuel Townsend, 
John Needles, 
William C. White, New York city. 
g RoR Pam Tren, 3 
Or of the Principal, 


HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 
Direct Crosswicks P. O., N. J. 4mo. 10—3m* 2. 


UNIONVILLE BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 
‘TPTSHIS INSTITUTION is situated in Unionville, Chester 
County, Pa. The course of instruction embraces all 
the branches of an English education usually taught in 
Boarding Schools, and will be under the care of competent 
Female Teachers. The Summer Session will commence on 
the 1ith day of Sth month next. The terms, $50 per Ses- 
sion of 22 weeks, one-half payable in advance, and the re 
mainder at the close of the Session. 
References.—Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, William 
Wharton, and Thomas L. Bonsall, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES BUFFINGTON. 
Aino. 17—3m* 3. 


NEW 


Baltimore. 











STORE 








DRY GOODS 

FOR FRIENDS. 

N ENTIRE FRESH STOCK.—The Subscriber (for- 
f\. merly at the corner of Fourth and Arch Sts.,) having 
returned to the city, has located himself at No. 79 Arch St., 
between Second and ‘Third Streets, north side, and provided 
a fresh Stock of New and Seasonable Dry Goods to which 
he will be daily adding new varieties. Particular attention 
given, as heretofore, to plain and medium, as well as the 
gayer styles of Dress Fabrics, Shawls, Gloves and Hosiery, 
Linen Cambrie Handkerchiefs, Unshrinkable Flannels, 
Furnishing and Staple GBods generally, of good quality, 
which will be disposed of at a very small advance on Auc- 
tion or Importation cost, for Cash. 

The Subscriber feels assured, from his former experience. 
and from the fact that the whole of his present Stock is en- 
tirely new, that he can offer such inducements as will make 
it the interest of purchasers to give an early examination. 


CHARLES ADAMS, 
No. 79 Arch St. between 2d and 3d, North Side. 
Philada. 4th month 10th, 1847.—tf. 2 


])APER HANGINGS, WINDOW PAPERS, BOR. 
DERS, &c.—The Subscriber having a large Paper 
Hanging Manufactory connected with his aper and Book 





. Store, offers a handsome assortment of fine Satin, or Com- 


}mon Papers, and French and American Borders, which he 
will put on walls by careful and experienced workmén in 
any part of the city or country, at short notice. 
( / 
Vin. D. PANRISH, 


4mo, 24—tf. 4. No. 4 North Fifth St. 





ROPOSALS for publishing by subscription a work en- 
titled, “A Review and Refutation of some of the Op- 





Muslins; do. de. Handkerchiefs; Crape Lisse; Bobinetts probrious Charges against the Society of Friends, as exbib- 

and Blonds, in all varieties; Barcelona Handkerchiefs, ited in a pamphlet called,‘ A Declaration,’ &c., published 

white and colored; extra quality Silk Mitts; Hosiery of all by order of a Yearly Meeting of Orthodox Friends, (so call- 

kinds, &c., &c., Ke., at ed) in the year 1528. By William Gibbons, late of Wil- 
G. & H. TAGG’S, mington, Delaware, deceased.” 


4mo. 29.—tf. 9. S. E. corner of 10th and Pine. 


N. B. Just opened a lot of extra quality Book Muslins, 
and do. do. Handkerchiefs, at 124 cents,—auction goods. 





CHOICE GOODS FOR FRIENDS. 


This work, which was prepared a short time prior to the 
decease of the author, has been approved by the Represen- 
tative Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. It was 
not designed as a controversial production, but to defend 
from unjust imputations the character of the author, and of 
those with whom he was associated in religious intercourse; 


N HAND an unusually pretty assortment of Plain |and especially to present to the younger class of members a 
( ) Goods, Mode Mouslins, Bareges and Silk ‘Tissue, Mode | correct exposition of the prevailing views held by the So- 


Goats’ Hair, Satin Plaid and Striped do., (a new article); 
Small Figured Mouslins, Bareges, and Lawns; Very Neat 
Plaid Ginghams and Chintzes; Drab, Brown, and Olive Al. 
pacas; Mode Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls; Lace, and Silk 


Fringe do Embroidered and Bound Thibet do.; 8-4 Thibet | 


Squares for Shawls; Barcelona and Silk Cashmere Shawls; 
Real India Sarsnet and Pattisway do.; Book Muslins, and 
Book Muslin Handkerchiefs; Gauze, Crape, and Blond; Silk 
Mitts; do. with half fingers, and Long Silk Mitts. 

Also, Neat Plaid and Striped Cambric Muslins, Mall, 
Nansook, Jaconet and Swiss Muslins. 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-Exst corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
dino. 8—tf. 6. 


ciety, from the early period of its history to the present 
time, on the points involved in the inquiry. 

It will be accompanied with a biographical memoir of the 
deceased, prepared by |is family,—the whole comprising 
about 200 pages, duodecimo, on good paper, and with good 
leather binding. 

Price 624 cents a single copy, or $6 for twelve copies de- 
livered together, payable on delivery, at T. E. Chapman’s 
Book Store, No. 74 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 

The work will be put to press as soon as an estimate can 
-be made of the number of copies required. It is therefore 
‘desirable that the subscription papers be returned to T. E. 
‘Chapman by the Ist of the Eighth Month next. 
| Philada 6mo. 12th, 1847. 
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